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TWILIGHT HOURS ; 

Or True Stories from Mrs. Brown's Scrap Book. 
Published by the Mass. S.S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 

“ Always tell the truth,” said an old gentle- 
man to his grandson, “it may save your life.” 
“Was anybody’s life ever saved in that way, 
grandfather” “ Yes; I heard some year ago 
ofa sailor on board a ship in a battle at sea, 
who came very near being drowned because he 
wasa liar. If he had had a character for truth 
he would not have been in that danger. A 








‘man was ordered to throw the men overboard 


as fast as they were killed. He came to one 
that he knew very well, and was about to throw 
him over, when an officer said to him, ‘ Don’t 
throw that man over, he is not dead.’ ‘I know, 
sir, he says he is not dead, but he is such a liar 
that no one believes him.’” 

The above picture is from “ Twilight Hours,” 
and it is intended to illustrate the following 
story, which is one of many in that interesting 
book, which should be in every Sabbath School 
Library. It shows very clearly that truth sav- 
ed two boys from a whipping. 


WHISTLING IN SCHOOL. 

For sometime Mr. Walters had been 
much annoyed by some one of the scholars 
whistling out very suddenly, a short shrill 
whistle that would start up every scholar 
in the room, and create no little stir.— 
Sometimes the real offender was unknown, 
sometimes when known, he would plead 
that itwas quite unintentional. It became 
at last so frequent, that Mr. Walters said 
toa very innocent offender, apparently, 
who stated that “* he forgot all about where 
he was,” ** you will be the last one to for- 
get. I shall teach the next offender to be 
thoughtful, by a very thorough use of the 
ferule. And boys,” said he, raising his 
voice, “I tell you all distinctly, that the 
very next one who repeats this, shall be 
severely whipped. I have had too much 
of this not to know that it is not all acci- 
dental.” 

All knew he was thoroughly roused, and 
Ido not think one of those pupils—and 
Some of them were larger than Mr. Walters 
himself—would have liked to try the ex- 
periment. But the very next day, when 
the room was unusually quiet, a loud, 
sharp whistle broke the stillness, and turn- 

every eye towards the seat from which 
the sound came, or appeared to. 

“Was that you, sir?” said Mr. Walters, 
very sternly, to the boy whom all present 


~ was not worth much. 








had decided at once was the offender. 

“No sir,” said he, but evidently much 
alarmed. ‘*Oh, it was! it was!” ex- 
claimed every voice in his vicinity. 

‘TI know it was him,” said his seat- 
mate very positively. The boy was a 
well known idler, and had a reputation 
too, for mischief-making, which did not 


s help him much now. Not one doubted 


that it was him. 
He came out into the floor looking 


= rather stubborn, but very pale, and when 


Mr. Walters brought out his heavy ferule 
he again denied that he whistled, but no 
one believed him. Poor boy! his word 
It would have 
been something then to have felt that 


if one there thought him innocent, but he 


was known to be a liar / 
The room was very still, as Mr. Wal- 


: ters very decidedly, but rather slowly, 


went up to him and commanded him to 
hold out his hand. We knew too well 
> what was coming to feel anything but 
pity for the poor culprit, for it was no 
light thing to bear such blows as that 
heavy ruler could inflict. Some of the lit- 
tle ones began to whimper, most of the 
scholars looked pale and anxious, and some 
hid their eyes, when, before a blow was 
struck, a little, slender fellow, not more 
than seven years old, if as old, came out, 
and with a very pale, but decided face, 
held out his hand, saying, as he did so, 
with the clear tone and firm air of a hero, 

“Mr. Walters, sir, do not punish him— 
I whistled. I was doing a sum, a long 
and hard one, and in rubbing out another, 
rubbed out that by mistake, and spoiled it 
all, and before I thought, I whistled right 
out, sir. I was very much afraid, but I 
could not sit there and act a lie, when I 
knew who was to blame. You may ferule 
me, sir, as you said you should.” And 
with all the firmness he could command, 
he again held out that little hand, never 
for a moment doubting that he was to be 
punished. 

Mr. Walters was much affected.— 
‘* Charles,” said he, looking at the erect 
form of the delicate child, who had made 
such a conquest over his natural timidity ; 
**T would not strike you a blow for the 
world. No one here doubts that you speak 
the truth; you did not mean to whistle. 
You have been a hero, sir.” 

The boy went back to his seat with a 
flushed face, and quietly went on with his 
sums. He must have felt that every eye 
in the room was upon him, in admiration, 
for the smallest scholar in school could ap- 
preciate the moral courage of such an ac- 
tion. 








Descriptive. 





VISIT-TO THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
Jerusalem, 1856. 

Messrs Editors,—It had been my cher- 
ished desire in visiting the Holy City, if 
possible, to gain admittance also to the 
Mosque of Omar, and explore the grounds 
and remains of the ancient temple of Solo- 
mon enclosed within the walls of the ha- 
rem. These have heretofore been closed 
to Christian travellers, but recently a party 
of English and also of French had been ad- 
mitted, and why should not Americans 
claim the same privilege? Through the 
influence of the Hon. Edwin De Leon, U. 
S. Consul for Egypt, and W. C. Prime, 
Esq., of New York, who were of our party, 
the order was obtained from the Pasha.— 
The governor of the city, however, feared 





the consequences if the black keepers of 
the mosqué,—fanatical Moslems, who re- 
gard themselves as guardians of its purity, 
— should become excited and make an as- 
sault upon the Christians. The command- 
er of the troops, Hassan Aga, was then ap- 
plied to, and he at once took the responsi- 
bility of our safety, by sending a company 
of soldiers to seize and imprison all ‘‘ the 
blacks” at that hour, and then gave usa 
guard of honor to accompany us during the 
visit. We entered at the outer gate, and 
crossed the court of the harem to the raised 
platform in the centre. Here we took joff 
our shoes, as upon sacred ground, and 
walked across the pavement of the mosque. 
It is ectagonal in form. Each of the eight 
sides measures sixty feet in length, and the 
whole is surmounted by a lofty dome in 
the Saracenic style. The exterior of the 
lower part is built of white marble, and 
the upper story is faced with porcelain tiles 
of variegated colors, green, blue and white, 
which in the clear sunlight produce a blend- 
ed and beautiful effect. The interior is 
also splendid with gilded mosaics, stained 
glass windows, and columns of blue and 
white marble that support the pointed 
arches of the roof. Underneath the dome 
lies the great stone that is regarded as sa- 
cred by Jews, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians. It is said to be the stone on which 
* Jacob slept when he saw the vision of 
angels,” and from which “Mahomet ascend- 
ed on a ladder oflight in his night journey 
to heaven.” The Moslem prophet is re- 
ported to have said—* The rock es-Sukrah, 
at Jerusalem, is one of the rocks of Para- 
dise.” When the Caliph Omar gained 
possession of the Holy City and sought for 
the site of the ancient Jewish temple, he 
found this rock covered over with filth in 
scorn of the Jews, and he himself aided to 
cleanse it, and erected over it the mosque 
which still bears his name. The Arabian 
writers also call it El Harem esh-Sherif, 
**the holy place.” May there not then be 
some significance in these various tradi- 
tions? May not this indeed be the stone 
where Abraham came at the command of 
God to offer up his son Isaac on Mount 
Moriah, and where Solomon afterward by 
divine direction, fixed the site of Jehovah’s 
temple, and made it the ‘holy of holies” 
of the house of the Lord. It is at least 
remarkable that the measurement of this 
rock corresponds with the measurement of 
the holy place built by Solomon, where the 
ark of the covenant rested under the wings 
of the cherubims: and from this as a basis 
of measurement, the whole plan of the 
ancient temple, with its courts and gates, 
can be reconstructed. Wecould not, then, 
but regard this with peculiar interest, as 
the place where Jehovah manifested his 
special presence, when “ the glory of the 
Lord filled the house, and all the children 
of Israel bowed themselves with their faces 
to the ground upon the pavement, and 
worshipped, and praised the Lord, saying, 
For he is good: for his mercy endureth 
forever.” 
A few steps conducts underneath where 
a Mihrab or praying place has been con- 
structed, which is considered very sacred 
by the Moslems. Upon our return, as we 
were walking around the mosque, the 
place is pointed out where our Savior, 
when he was twelve years old, sat and 
taught the doctors of the laws, “ both 
hearing them and asking them questions.” 
The venerable old sheik who acted as our 
guide now conducted us across the open 
court to the second mosque of El-Aksa.— 
This was originally a Christian church, 
built by the Emperor Justinian in honor of 





the Virgin. Itis of the Roman Basilica 
style, with composite columns and capitals, 
and measures 280 feet in length, by 190 
feet in breadth. At the southeast corner 
of the enclosure we descende dly a fligh 
of steps to a square chamb 
grotto of the Lord Jesus. Here a marble 
basin with a canopy above 3s u 
in which it is said our Savior was baptized. 
From thence we were conducted by a stair- 
case to the ancient crypts or vaults beneath. 
These substructions are of great extent, and 
consist of large square columns, fifteen feet 
in height, supporting large arches above. 
The stones which compose the columns are 
bevelled at the ends and corners, and are 
evidently of Jewish workmanship, while 
the arches appear to be of Roman date.— 
At their farther extremity we observed 
three immense monolithic pillars ornament- 
ed with the palm leaf, which are in the 
Hebrew-Egyptian style of architecture, and 
may be referred to the time of Solomon.— 
Beyond, an old gateway, now partly filled 
up, forms a passage underneath the wall of 
the harem to the city. We knew not, in- 
deed, who were the builders, yet it was 
deeply interesting to explore these subter- 
ranean chambers and passages, constructed 
under the ground of the ancient temple. 
Having returned to the court above, we 
examined several wells that connect with 
the cisterns underneath. The whole area 
appears to be evacuated for the purpose of 
a great reservoir. It is supposed that the 
aqueduct from the pools of Solomon fur- 
nishes the supply of water which also flows 
to the fountain of the Virgin and thé pool 
of Siloam below Mt. Moriah. The ground 
is covered with fragments of marble, cubes 
of mosaic, and masses of rubbish indicating 
how great magnificence has here been des- 
troyed. Our guide now takes us to the 
top of the wall, and shows a projecting 
marble column overlooking the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, on which, he says, “Mahomet 
is to sit and judge the world.” All must 
cross the valley on a bridge of hair; the 
righteous will walk safely, but the wicked 
will fall off to eternal perdition. Descend- 
ing thence we come to the golden gateway 
of the temple. Its style of architecture is 
peculiarly beautiful, and it is ornamented 
with rich marble and alabaster columns 
splendidly polished. This is probably the 
gate of the temple ‘called beautiful,” 
where Peter and John healed the lame 
man, who “ leaping up, stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple, 
walking, leaping and praising God.” It is 
said the Mohammedans believe that‘ a 
king is to enter by it who will take posses- 
sion of the Holy City, and become lord of 
the whole earth.” Others say “it was 
walled up by Omar, and will not be opened 
again until the coming of Christ.” It is 
worthy of remark how many Moslem tradi- 
tions, not only in Palestine but throughout 
the East, predict the decline of Islamism 
and the coming of “ one greater than Ma- 
homet,” who will reign on the earth and 
subdue all nations unto himself. The 


‘others of our party now returned without 


the gates, and I walked again about the 
mosque of Omar, to admire its elegant 
architecture and beautiful proportions. It 
is, indeed, one of the most graceful and 
magnificent of Mohammedan structures.— 
“ And in all but the services and dogmas 
of the false religion to which it is consecrat- 
ed,” remarks a distinguished oriental trav- 
eller, ‘the Sakhara is a worthy successor 
to the temple of Solomon.” 

Near by, the praying place of Solomon 
is pointed out, under a marble dome with a 
tesselated pavement, His tomb is also: 
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said to be within. We were thus permit- 
ted to visit the site, the grounds and the 
remains of the ancient temple, where Je- 
hovah loved to dwell and manifest his pe- 
culiar presence*’to his covenant people.— 
And as we called to mind these scenes, we 
could not but offer up the prayer that the 
time may soon come when this Moslem 
mosque shall be converted into a sanctuary 
of the living God, where the gospel shall 
be proclaimed in its purity and power, and 
‘the glory of the latter house surpass the 
former,” even as the,new dispensation of 
the Spirit and life excelleth the old, that is 
fulfilled and done away in the coming of 
Christ.—C. N. R. [N. Y. Obs. 








Narrative. 
PRYING PETER. 


BY FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. 

‘Peter, Peter, what are you doing with 
that box of Sardines? See, you careless 
boy, you are spilling the oil on the carpet. 
O, Peter, when will you leave off your 
prying habit! You are constantly in mis- 
chief, you peeping boy.’ 

These words were spoken one day by a 
matronly lady, to her son Peter, a thin- 
faced lad, with a sharp nose, and sheepish- 
looking eyes. Peter was standing in the 
middle of the dining-room with a little tin 
box in his hand, from which drops of oil 
were dripping fast upon the carpet. He 
was staring wildly at his mother, like one 
bewildered. His mother stepped up to 
him, and taking the box from his hands, 
set it ina plate, and pointing to the grease 
spots on the carpet, said, 

‘See, Peter, what mischief you have 
done! Why did you not let those Sardines 
alone ?’ 

* Sardines, mother, I did’nt know that 
box had Sardines in it. I thought it had 
paints in it, and I pryed it open to see if 
they would fit my paint box,’ muttered 
Peter, keeping his eyes fixed on the floor, 
and rubbing the fingers of his left hand 
through his hair. 

‘ That is your great fault, Peter,’ replied 
his mother ; ‘ you are always peeping into 
every thing you see, and, therefore, you are 
always doing mischief. Ido not wonder 
the boys call you “ prying Peter.”’ 

Peter mumbled an answer to this remark, 
and snatching up his cap went out of the 
room, looking very much ashamed. 

A few days after this mishap, Peter hap- 
pened to enter his mother’s kitchen. ‘The 
servant had gone out of an errand, and 
Peter began as usual to pry around in 
search for something to tickle his curiosity. 
Peeping into a cupboard, he saw a bottle 
with a mixture in it, which looked like 
some kind of wine. Taking the bottle into 
his hand, he held it up to the light. 

‘I wonder what this is?’ said he, speak- 
ing aloud. ‘It looks precious nice. I 
should’nt wonder if our Mary has been buy- 
ing some wine. Guess I'll taste it anyhow, 
and find out what it is.’ 

Peter now removed the cork from the 
bottle. But just as he raised it to his lips, 
he heard some one coming towards the 
kitchen. Unwilling to lose a taste of the 
liquid in the bottle, and equally unwilling 
to be found with the bottle in his hands, 
he hurriedly put it to his mouth and swal- 
lowed a goodly portion of its contents. 

Poor Peter! how he did roar, and scream 
and spit, and jump round the kitchen. He 
dashed the bottle to the floor, gnashed his 
teeth, drew his breath hard and quick, and 
holding his head with his hands, leaped up 
and down, crying, 

*O!O! My mouth, my throat, my 
throat. I’m poisoned! I’m burning up! 
O!o!or 

* What is the matter with you, Peter?’ 
asked his mother, running into the kitchen 
in a fright. ‘ What have you done, Peter, 
tell me quick ?” 

‘Ya poisoned, mother! 
ed! O! 0! OY 

Just then, the servant entered the kitch- 
en. Peter’s mother, pale with alarm, turn- 
ed to her, and pointing to the broken bot- 
tle said, 

_* Mary, what have you had in that bot- 
** > Potor has been drinking it. What 
was it .* 

* And su.* marm, was’nt it the p:.‘. kil- 
ler ye were at. ~ givin’ me last night 10- 
me tuothache.’ 

The true state ot. “ngs now flashed over 
the mind of Peter’sm. or. She saw that 








O, I’m poison- 


her prying boy, while seeking to tickle his 
| curiosity by tasting the contents of Mary’s 
| bottle, had tickled his tongue and throat 
| rather sharply with a pretty strong dose of 
| hot medicine. This calmed her fears, and 
| she set to work to relieve poor Peter from 
the fires, which in his imagination were 
burning him up. 

As soon as Peter’s mouth had ceased 
smarting, though it felt raw for some hours, 
his mother drew from him an account of 
the way in which he came to taste the con- 
tents of the bottle. When he had finished 
the story, she said, 

* Now, Peter, I hope you have learned 
a lesson you will not soon forget. This is 
not the first time your prying habit has led 
you into trouble, though it never cost you 
so much pain before. The next time you 
are tempted to gratify an idle curiosity in 
an improper manner, think of the pain kil- 
ler, and restrain yourself. There isa right 
way to gratify curiosity as well ‘as a wrong 
one. The right way, in this case, would 
have been to ask me or Mary, instead of 
slyly tasting for yourself.’ 

Peter looked very sheepish indeed under 
his mother’s rebuke. He felt that he had 
acted meanly, and had punished himself 
for his folly. So he stood silently at her 
side, sighing now and then, as astray pain 
twitched his tongue, and inwardly resolv- 
ing not to be caught again in such a trap. 

After a time he bethought himself of his 
playmates. ‘ Won’t they plague me, when 
they find it out,’ thought he. 

‘But then,’ he mused, ‘ they need’nt 
know anything about it. I'll ask mother 
not to tell them.’ 

Then turning to his mother with a very 
imploring look, he said : 

‘Please, mother, don’t tell the boys 
about it, will you ?’ 

‘Not if you will try to correct your bad 
habits, my son, and try to leave off peeping 
and prying into every thing you see,’ an- 
swered his mother. 

‘I will try, mother, I will try, if you do 
not tell the boys. Now do promise me you 
won't,’ begged Peter, in his most coaxing 
manner. 

‘I promise, provided you will try to 
break up your evil habit.’ 

And Peter did try for a time to overcome 
his ruling inclination. Instead of handling 
and tasting whatever sebmed new and 
strange to him, he adopted the wiser and 
better mode of asking questions of those 
whom he thought able to instruct him; 
and he seemed in a fair way to lose the 
name of prying Peter. 

But alas! one day poor Peter fell into 
his old ways. He was at school. The 
teacher called him to his desk to help him 
solve a sum which Peter said was a ‘ terri- 
ble hard one.’ As he stood at the desk, 
some one called the teacher to the door.— 
No sooner was he gone than Peter’s curi- 
ous eyes rested on a snuff-box which lay 
onthe desk, for his teacher was a great 
snuff taker. 

‘1 wonder how a pinch of snuff makes 
one feel,’ said he to himself. Glancing 
towards the door, he saw that his teacher 
had stepped outside. Here was a fair op- 
portunity, and Peter improved it. Taking 
the box into his hands, he opened it, took 
a pinch between his finger and thumb, and 
applied to his nostrils, with a long and 
hearty sniff as he had often observed his 
teacher do. 

‘Tish sha! Tish sha! Tish sha !’ sound- 
ed loudly from poor Peter’s nose, which, 
unused to be so tickled, gave forth a per- 
fect tempest of sneezes. 

There was no help for it; the sneezes 
would come, and Peter stood snuff-box in 
hand, and sneezed as boy scarcely ever 
sneezed before. The scholars, seeing the 
pickle he was in, began to laugh, and the 
school was in a complete uproar. In the 
midst of the fun the teacher re-entered the 
room, ea.!2‘ming, 

* What does all tuis mean? 
Silence ?” 

But Peter’s nose was angry at the ‘tru- 
sion of the pungent dust, and kept crying, 
‘Tish sha! Tish sha! Tish sha!’ 

The boys too were as much tickled by 
the funny appearance of Peter, as Peter’s 
nose was by the snuff; and in spite of the 
teacher’s commands and frowns, filled the 
room with peals of laughter. 

The teacher seeing the state of the case, 
‘eughed too; and it was not until Peter’s 
nose was satisfied with sneezing, that he 


Silence !— 





attempiod to restore order. This, however, 











was done at last, and Peter held down his 
head expecting to be punished. But the 


affair was so funny, and so nearly related | 


to his own habit, that the teacher judged 
it better to pass over it with a slight re- 
buke. 

* Peter,’ said he, ‘ did you ever watch a 
grass-hopper ?” 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

* Did you ever see one leap into a pud- 
dle?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I think I have.’ 

* Well, Peter, your curiosity is like such 
a grass-hopper. It is idle, thoughtless, 
and blind. It meddles with things it 
should let alone. It leaps where it ought 
to stand still and inquire. You must res- 
train it, Peter, or it will make you leap 
into puddles all your life long. Go to 
your seat, sir.’ 

I need not tell you how poor Peter was 
teased by the boys after this; for you can 
guess all that readily enough. But it was 
of no avail. It was Peter’s nature to peep, 
and peep he would, notwithstanding all 
the mishaps into which his peeping led 
him. So he continued to be prying Peter 
as long as he lived. 


Biography. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—’. 
MARTHA WILSON. 


Mrs. Wilson was the daughter of Colonel 
Charles Stewart of New Jersey. She was 
born December 20th, 1758, at Sidney, the 
residence of her maternal grandfather, 
Judge Johnson, in the township of King- 
wood, and county of Huntendon, in that 
State. This at that time was one of the 
most aristocratic of the colonial residences 
in this section of New Jersey, and for many 
years it was not only the stronghold of its 
owner, who was very wealthy, but the 
refuge in alarm, for miles around, to the 
settlers whose humbler abodes were more 
accessible to the rifle and firebrand of the 
Indians. The “big stone house,” as it 
was called, was for many years a place of 
note as a refuge from danger, and not less 
in later times, as one where wrongs were 
redressed, and crimes punished, Judge 
Johnson having been for more than thirty 
years previous to the Revolution, the chief 
magistrate of that section of the country, 
holding a court regularly, on Monday of 
every week, in one of the halls of his house. 
It was beautifully situated in the midst of 
blue hills, winding streams, and verdant 
valleys, at the confluence of the Capulong 
and a branch of the Raratan. It was ac- 
cidentally burned down some fifty years 
ago, and a new and beautiful building is 
erected on the same site, by a branch of 
the Coxe family. 

Previous to the Revolution, Colonel 
Stewart resided at Kingswood, an estate 
immediately adjoining the estate of his 
father-in-law at Sidney. It was here that 
the later years of his daughter’s childhood 
were spent, and here at the early age of 
thirteen she lost her mother, a woman of a 
clear and highly cultivated intellect, and 
who was said to have been the best read 
female in the province. Until within a 
short time before Mrs. Stewart’s death, her 
daughter had been educated under her 
care. She was summoned to her mother’s 
death-bed from a boarding school, and her 
mental attainments, and her maturity of 
character were such even then, that her fa- 
ther could not consent to spare her again, 
and her education was completed at home, 
under the supervision of her father. 

The hospitality of Colonel Stewart was 
unbounded, and his daughter thus was 
constantly thrown into the best educated 
and most polished society. Colonel Stew- 
art had been trained in the spirit of 1688 
from his infancy, and his daughter early 
imbibed those principles which led her, 
amid the trying scenes of the Revolution, 
to conduct in such an unselfish manner as 
entitles her to occupy a prominent place 
among the women of the Revolution. 

Tn January, 1776, Miss Stewart, at the 
age of seventeen, was married to Robert 
Wilson, a young Irishman of the Barony 
of Innishowen, who after being educated 
and trained .r mercantile life in one of the 
first houses of cis native land, emigrated to 
America a few years before, and amassed a 
considerable fortune. 

In her husband she made choice of one 
not less congenial in pvlitical sentiments 














_ and feeling, than in intellectual culture ang 
winning manners. The first intelligence 
of the battle of Lexington roused his warm 
' blood, and he was one of the volunteers 
who accompanied General Washington 
| from Philadelphia to the camp at Cam. 
| bridge. He was honored by the confidence 
: of the Commander-in-Chief, and was fre. 
quently a guest at his table. He distin. 
guished himself in a number of instances 
but his health failing, he was obliged to 
seek the milder climate of the Jerseys. He 
afterwards entered into mercantile pursuits 
in Philadelphia, where he died, greatly la- 
mented, at the early age of twenty-eight, 
After this, Mrs. Wilson, in her twentieth 
year, returned to Hackettstown, where she 
remained until near the close of the war, 
Here she became acquainted with the most 
prominent men in the country. She was 
on terms of friendship with Washington, 
Lafayette, Hamilton, Wayne, Ethan Allen, 
Henry Lee, and numerous others. Mrs, 
Washington was several times the guest of 
Mrs. Wilson, both at her own home and at 
her father’s, and those two estimable women 
could well appreciate each other. Mrs, 
Wilson’s house was ever open not only to 
the noble and great in the land, but to the 
poor and the suffering, and in her gates 
were inscribed in conspicuous characters, 
*“* Hospitality within to all American offi- 
cers, and refreshment for their soldiers.” — 
Mrs. Wilson was in Philadelphia on the 
day of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the magnificent brocade which she 
wore at the time, was preserved unaltered, 
with its hoops, é&c., until long after the 
commencement of the present century. 
Until the death of her father, Mrs. Wil- 
son continued at the head of his family, 
the wise, energetic, and universally admir- 
ed manager of a house proverbial for its 
generous and never-failing hospitality — 
For a period of fifteen years after his death, 
much of the time of his daughter was de- 
voted to the management of his estates, 
she being left sole administrator. Her 
strength of mind, loveliness of character, 
and cultivation of intellect, rendered Mrs. 
Wilson one of the most popular and de- 
servedly eminent women of the Revolution. 
She was living in the year 1848 at Lake- 
laids, the beautiful residence of her only 
daughter, Mrs. Bowers, respected and ho- 
nored by all who knewher. Whether she 
still lives or not I have not been able to 
ascertain. EsTELLE. 











Religion 
HOW TO BELIEVE. 


Over the ocean bounded a good, strong 
ship. ‘ Homeward bound’ was the thought 
that made the piping winds sound sweetly 
to the sailor, who sat, in his midnight 
watch, listening to them as they whistled 
through the shrouds. 

‘Homeward bound,’ thought the rough 
seaman—‘ home to the low cottage near 
the wood, and to carry joy to my old mo- 
ther’s heart, I go. Thank God for a moth- 
er’s prayers !’ 

The ‘ look-out,’ as the man at the mast- 
head is always called, had been a desperate 
character, but his mother’s prayers had fol- 
lowed him as he roved over sea and land; 
and when, in his turn, he had gone aloft to 
watch all alone, and to listen to the strange, 
wordless whispers of the ocean winds, he 
had more than once fancied he heard the 
tones like those of that mother’s voice 
praying for him. 

A faithful chaplain was on board; and 
his efforts for the good of the crew were 
blessed. Among others, ‘ Look-out Jim,’ 
(so named from his farsightedness, and be- 
cause so often sent aloft,) became a con- 
vert. Whole-hearted in his piety, as before 
he had been in his wickedness, he strove 
with untiring zeal to impart to all his ship- 
mates the knowledge of the Savior he had 
found. 

He declared to them that he had enjoy- 
ed more peace and happiness in one week 
of Christian life than all the years which he 
had lived ever afforded him. , 

‘But, Jim,’ questioned one, ‘how did 
you get this strange happiness? What did 
you do?” 

‘Do? said Jim, ‘ why, I believed.’ 

* Well, shipmate, that’s what I want to 
understand about it. How did you be- 
| lieve ?” 

‘How did I believe ? repeated Jim, 
slowly, and-with a puzzled look. ‘ Well, 
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[don’t know as I can explain it to you—I 
quit swearing: but it was’nt just chat—lI 
left off drinking grog and chewing ’bacca, 
but it was’nt that—lI believed Jesus Christ 
would save sinners if they asked him to, 
sincerely, and the thought came into my 
head—He’ll save me, and I was saved— 
that’s all I can tell you,’ 








Sacred History. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE PROPHETESS. 


“Good King Josiah” ascended the 
throne of Judah at the age of eight. His 
reign is one of the brightest in Jewish an- 
nals. At this early age he showed a zeal 
for God’s glory which never abated during 
his life. His father Amon had only reign- 
ed two years, but in that time he had in- 
troduced the worship of many false gods. 
Josiah’s first task, therefore, was to root 
these out. 

The temple had been entirely neglected, 
jn consequence of these innovations, and 
had fallen into a state of great disrepair.— 
In the eighteenth year of his reign, Josiah 
sent Shaphan, his confidential secretary, to 
the High Priest with directions to collect 
the money contributed by the people for 
the repairs, and disburse it to “‘ the car- 
penters and builders and masons, and to 
buy timber and hewn stones.” 

This direction was obeyed; and here we 
are met by a curious instance.of that high 
sentimont of honor, and reverence for holy 
things, so characteristic of the Jews. This 
money was paid to the men engaged in the 
work, without any reckoning of the sums! 
The shekels of the contribution were pour- 
ed into their purses uncounted, and the 
honest workmen calculated the amount at 
their leisure, and performed enough labor 
to correspond to the value they had receiv- 
ed. How few artisans of the present day 
would we entrust in this way, literally with 
untold gold! Or perhaps 1 ought rather 
to ask, ‘‘ How many men of the present 
day would have sufficient confidence in 
man’s integrity to allow laborers, even of 
tried merit, so excellent an opportunity for 
fraud?”” Such a deed is honorable alike 
to the employers and their workmen. 

As the work progressed under the skil- 
ful hands of these faithful mechanics, a 
most interesting discovery was made. In 
removing the rubbish accumulated in the 
Temple, the original Book of the Law, 
written by the hand of Moses himself, and 
deposited, in conformity with divine com- 
mand, in the Holy Place, was found by the 
High Priest. This venerable relic, (now 
more than nine hundred years old,) was 
brought by Shaphan to theking. It shows 
to what a low ebb the worship of Jehovah 
bad fallen at the time of Josiah’s accession, 
that no entire copy of the religious and le- 
sil code of the nation had ever reached the 
king. When, therefore, he heard the 
vlemn denunciations of the sacred book, 
gainst the Hebrews, if they should aban- 
don their original worship, knowing as he 
lid that they had fully committed all those 
ins for which the severest punishment was 
thteatened, the pious sovereign rent his 
dothes in horror. Trembling at the near 
view of the impending calamities, he sent 
ive of the highest dignitaries in the state, 
cluding Shaphan and the high priest, 

vith orders to inquire of the Lord for the 

ng and people, “‘ concerning the words of 
this book that is found; for great is the 
wath of the Lord that is kindled against 
&, because our fathers have not listened 

into the words of this book, to do accord- 
ng to all which is written concerning us.” 
_ Jeremiah and Zephaniah were prophesy- 
ng at this time; yet the Commission ap- 
died to neither Seer for information in 
emergency. They went to Hinpan, 
‘prophetess who lived in the ‘ College’”* 
‘Jerusalem. Her husband was Keeper 
ifthe Royal Wardrobe, and perhaps his 
‘unection with the palace induced them 
“seek her. The Jews say that she pro- 
ied among the court ladies, being her- 
one of them. 

_ To her, therefore, they reported the duty 

‘uposed upon them by the king’s direction. 
teply she informed them that Josiah’s 
were well-founded; that the Lord’s 
"rath should be kindled against thi¢ place, 
‘ad should not be quenched; and that he 
Yould bring upon the inhabitants all the 


~ of the book which the king of Judah 
read. 











Overcome with sorrow at this dreadful 
response, the envoys were slowly retiring 
to bear to their master the heavy tidings 
with which they were laden. But Huldah 
recalled them on the threshold. She said, 
** But to the King of Judah, which sent 
you to inquire of the Lord, thus shall y< 
say tohim, Thus saith the Lord God oi 
Israel, As touching the words which thou 
has heard: Because thine heart was ten- 
der, and thou hast humbled thyself before 
the Lord, when thou heardest what I spake 
against this place and against the inhabit- 
ants thereof, that they should become a 
desolation and a curse,—and hast rent thy 
clothes, and wept before me; I also have 
heard thee, saith the Lord. Behold, there- 
fore, I will gather thee unto thy fathers, 
and thou shalt be gathered into thy grave 
in peace; and thine eyes shall not see all 
the evil which I will bring upon this place.” 

With this consolation and encourage- 
ment, they reported to the king the words 
of the inspired prophetess. In such cir- 
cumstances, many a man, secured by the 
promise of a peaceful death, would have 
rested content with very slight efforts to 
restore the house of Judah to righteousness. 
But Josiah was not a ruler of so temporiz- 
ingastamp. He felt it his duty, having 
discovered the Book of the Law, to make 
its contents known to the people, in the 
hope of inducing them, even at the eleventh 
hour, to repent of their misdeeds. The 
steps he took for this purpose, and the ge- 
neral reform which he effected, together 
with the other events of his reign, and the 
manner of his death, shall be related in 
another article, for here the history of 
Huldah terminates. She appears once, and 
but once on the stage of history. The 
horrors which she predicted were most ter- 
ribly fulfilled in the reign of Josiah’s sons. 
Under them, the kingdom of Judah was 
overthrown, and the people carried away in 
the great Babylonian Captivity. 

Cambridge, Aug. 30, 1856. ARTHUR. 

* It is not agreed whether the word rendered 
College meant an institution at Jerusalem, 
similar tothe Schools of the Prophets in Israel, 
or whether it only denotes the part of the city 


in which she lived. Some understand it “Su- 
burbs.” 

















Nursery. 
LITTLE MARY’S TEXTS. 


Little Mary was seven years old. She 
had a very kind and pious mother, and had 
been taught to fear and love God from her 
cradle. When she was only five years old 
she could read a chapter in the Bible very 
nicely, and could repeat a great many little 
hymns. And she repeated them slowly 
and steadily, as if she understood and 
thought about the meaning of what she 
was saying. 

Mary used to say a text from the Bible 
to her mamma the first thing every morn- 
ing, and then, when breakfast was over, 
mamma would take her little girl on her 
lap, and talk to her about the text she had 
learned, explaining to her anything in it 
which she did not understand. 

If every little boy and girl were to learn 
a verse from the Bible every morning as 
Mary did, what a great many chapters they 
would have learned by the time they were 
fifteen years old. Supposing they began 
at five years ofage, they would have learn- 
ed three thousand six hundred and fifty 
verses by the time they were fifteen. 

But I must not forget little Mary and 
her texts. 

‘Good morning, dear mamma,’ cried 
Mary, one fine day in spring, as she enter- 
ed the breakfast-room, where her mamma 
was making tea. 

Mamma bent down to kiss her little 
daughter, who repeated to her the follow- 
ing text: ‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like-one of these.’ 

* Is it nota beautiful text, dear mamma? 
and all about my favorite lilies.’ 

When breakfast was over, Mary took 
her accustomed seat on her mother’s lap to 
talk about her text. 

* You know who Solomon was, Mary ?’ 

*O, yes, mamma ; he was King of Israel, 
the son of King David, and he wrote the 
Proverbs, did he not ?” 

* Yes, Mary; and when he first became 
king, God appeared to him, and told him 
to ask for anything he wished; and Solo- 








mon, instead of asking for*riches, or power, 
or grandeur, asked God to give him wis- 
dom and grace to govern his kingdom pro- 
perly. God was pleased with Solomon’s 
request, and not only gave him the wisdom 
he asked for, but also riches, and honor, 
and power, so that there was no king be- 
fore or after so wise, and great, and power- 
ful as Solomon. But whatis the lesson 
my little girl should learn from her text?’ 

‘That we should not be proud, mamma.’ 

* Yes, dear, it teaches us that even as 
the lily is one of the simplest and least 
gaudy of all the flowers, so God prizes a 
meek and lowly heart more than all the 
grandeur and pomp of the world. Some 
people pride themselves on their fine houses, 
and others on their gay clothes.’ 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears. ‘0, 
mamma, I know I am often proud when I 
have anew frock, or when nurse tells me 
that my hair curls nicely.’ 

* Pray to God, then, my darling child, to 
take the wicked pride out of your heart.— 
He alone can do it, and he will do it for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, if you ask him. Can 
my Mary think of any text in which God 
promises to do what you ask him through 
Christ ?” 

*O, yes, dear mamma,’ said Mary, smil- 
ing through her tears: ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you.’ 

‘ Pray to him, then, Mary, with all your 
heart. My daily prayer for my little 
daughter is, not that she may be rich, or 
great, or grand in a worldly point of view, 
but that she may, through her Savior’s 
blood, be made pure and spotless, even as 
the lily of the field. Remember that pret- 
ty hymn, Mary: 

‘*°Tis not beauty that we prize ; 
Like a summer flower it dies ; 
But humility will last, 
Fair and sweet when beauty’s past: 
And the Savior from above, 
Views an humble child with love.’’ 
S. Adv. 





HENRY’S WISH. 

‘I wish I was afraid of one thing,’ said 
Henry, as he was standing by the window 
in his mother’s room. 

* What is that one thing ?’ she inquired. 

*I wish I was afraid to do wrong,’ he 
answered. 

‘I am afraid to do wrong,’ said his little 
brother Charles, who was standing by his 
side. 

* Why are you afraid ?’ asked his mother. 

‘TI am afraid you will find it out,’ he re- 
plied. 

* Are you never afraid of that ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Howard of Henry. 

‘Sometimes I am; but generally when 
I have done wrong I make up my mind to 
tell you about it.’ 

‘ That is always right, my child. ‘ He 
that confesseth and forsaketh his sins,’ the 
Bible tells us, ‘shall find mercy.’ ’ 

‘I generally tell you, too,’ said Charlies. 

‘I hope you always will, for if you tell 
me when you have done wrong, you will 
be much less liable to do so again.’ 

Mrs. Howard remembered that Charles 
often came to her, and, in a whisper, or 
low tone of voice, told her of some impro- 
priety, almost always closing with the re- 
mark, ‘1 thought I had better tell you.’ — 
She always encouraged this confidence, for 
she knew it would do much to keep her 
dear boys from impure influences, and her 
most earnest desire for her children was 
that they might be pure in heart, fearing 
nothing so much as sin. 

Children may succeed in hiding their 
sins from the knowledge of their parents, 
but they cannot hide them from the eye of 
God, nor from their own consciences. They 
should be afraid of sin because they know 
it is wrong, and if unrepented of, will ruin 
their souls. Dear children, are you afraid 
to sin? 
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Morality. 


WISE HORSE AND FOOLISH DRIVER. 


One Monday morning, not very long 
ago, a stout drayman was driving his team 
down town. 

The drayman was strong and well and 
hearty. He was warmly clad, and no 
doubt had eaten a very comfortable break- 
} fast that morning, after having enjoyed a 
| night of sound sleep. For all these bles- 

sings he was indebted to God, yet, it is to 

















be feared, he had not so much as thought 
of returning thanks to the kind Giver of 
all good things. 

A tall white church was going upward 
toward the sky from the dusty wayside.— 
The builders were very busy, running 
hither and thither, each intent on his own 
particular duty. One sturdy laborer had 
shouldered a large beam, and, with bowed 
head and swelling sinews, he was tugging 
it along. 

Just as the drayman came whirling down 
the street, the laborer and his beam were 
crossing, and before it was possible for 
either to stop or clear the way, the full, 
broad breast of the good horse struck hard 
against the beam. 

The man who bore it was so startled and 
confused by the shock, that he could hard- 
ly tell which way to turn, and the dray- 
man, oh the wicked drayman! burst out 
into the most violent and abusive oaths.— 
It was almost enough to chill one’s very 
marrow to hear him. He took his Maker’s 
name in vain, and made himself vile by 
saying many very dreadful words, staining 
his poor, wronged conscience, and making 
work for future repentance or more terrible 
remorse and despair for his sinful soul. 

And all this for an accident which really 
injured no one much. 

But what did the horse all this time? 

He was the -only one hurt by the en- 
counter, and he behaved best of all three 
concerned. When he felt the blow, he 
threw up his head and pushed himself a 
little backward, and then stood still. 

He was strong; he might have kicked 
and snorted and bitten; but he did no 
such thing. He winked quietly several 
times, then looked mildly round to see if 
the man who carried the beam was gone, 
and, without a sign of anger, trotted brisk- 
ly on. 

I wonder what he thought of his pas- 
sionate, foolish master, as he listened si- 
lently to all he said. 

That man, as he rode away, seemed to 
sink to a level far enough below that of 
the calm, dignified, and sensible brute 
which he drove. 

I hope no child who reads this story of 
that morning scene will ever degrade him- 
self and make himself lower and worse than 
any beast by swearing.—[ Evangelist. 








Natural History. 
THE WHITE BEAR. 


The home of the white bear is among 
the icebergs of the frozen north. It ap- 
pears to love the cold. Instead of seeking 
shelter in forests or in sheltered spots, it 
selects the unsheltered summit of the ice- 
berg, and finds delight and life where most 
other animals would perish. 

God fitted the polar bear to live amid 
the everlasting snows, and to wander safe- 
ly among icebergs and frozen seas. He 
clothed it with a coat of warm fur to keep 
it warm. He gave it long feet with hair 
on the soles, that it might walk safely on 
the slippery ice. 

The polar bear lives by preying on other 
animals. It is its habit to seat itself near 
the openings in the ice, watching for seals 
and other animals which rise for air. When 
its prey appears above the water, the bear 
seizes it with its short black claws, and eats 
it with a fierce and savage relish. It pre- 
fers, however, to feast on dead whales or 
fish. When such diet is not to be had, it 
subsists on vegetable food. Thus, you 
see, Bruin is not over nice. He has his 
tastes, but if the thing he loves best is not 
to be had, he contents himself with what- 
ever comes to hand. 

The inhabitants of the polar regions 
make good use of Bruin. Once dead, he 
becomes a very useful creature. His fur is 
made into clothing; his flesh is eaten for 
food; his fat is used instead of oil; his 
shoulder-blades are made into sickles. 

You will find frequent mention made of 
the bear in the Bible. The species there 
referred to is not the polar bear, but it is 
a very ferocious creature of a yellowish 
white color. It is known among natural- 
ists as the Ursus Syriacui. It was one of 
this species which entered David’s flock 
with a lion, and took a lamb from it. Two 
of them also sprang from the woods and 
“tore forty and two children” who mock- 
ed the prophet Elisha. 

Thus, you see, the bear is, on the whole, 
an ugly creature. Yet there is that, near 
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you all, which is more terrible than the 
bear. Remember, sin is more dangerous 
than even the polar or Syrian bear. D. 

° [S. S. Adv. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


SWEARING. 


Guard against this dreadful sin, my dear 
young friends, ifany of you have been so un- 
fortunate as to acquire such a habit, pray to 
your Father in Heaven that he will assist you 
in conquering it. 

I was particularly struck the other day by 
the remark of a little fellow not more than 
eight years old. It was a lovely morning, the 
sun was shining brightly, and all nature seem- 
ed alive with joy and gladness. The birds 
were singing merrily, and the cows and horses 
were seen in the fields enjoying the rich fra- 
grance of the clover and the new-mown hay.— 
Little children were gathering the beautiful 
wild flowers, and perfect happiness seemed to 
reign on earth, I was thinking what a lovely 
world, and how good the beings God had plac- 
ed upon it ought to be, to accord with the 
beauty which surrounded them. Just at this 
moment my reverie was broken in upon by 
hearing a little boy’s voice raised to its highest 
pitch, and uttering the most dreadful oaths.— 
My dream of beauty was scattered, I assure 
you, and approaching the group, I learned that 
the words had proceeded from a noble-looking 
little fellow, whose otherwise handsome fea- 
tures were now working with passion. It 
seems that the rest of the party wished to go 
one way for a walk, and master Charles was 
determined to goanother. I spoke to them, for 
I love to become acquainted with children, and 
weall walked along together for some time.— 
Bye and bye, Charles and I were a little behind 
the rest, and [ asked if it was him that I had 
heard swearing, as I came along. 

At first he did not seem disposed to reply, 
but soon looking up in my face, he said, “yes 
marm, but I was very angry, for Sarah and 
Eliza have persuaded the others to go to walk 
another way than the one I wanted to go in.— 
They always do so, and I think it is too bad, 
for this is my holiday as it is my birth-day. I 
am just eight to-day, and they might have gone 
with me this once.” 

“Perhaps so, my dear, but was that an ex- 
cuse for your taking the name of the great 
God in vain? Did you know that he heard 
you, and that such acts are extremely wicked 
in his sight ?” 

“ No, ma’am; or at least [ knew it ‘ was not 
pretty,’ for mamma told me it was’nt ; but I 
did not think it was so dreadful wicked as you 
say.” 

“Yes, my dear,” I replied, “it is indeed 
dreadfully wicked, and I have read of instances 
in which persons have been struck with death 


at the moment they were uttering profane 
oaths.” 


“1 will try not to swear again, ma’am; I 
never thought much about it before, but will 
make a resolution on this my birth-day, never 
to swear again.” 

I was of course very much delighted to hear 
the little fellow’s resolution, and trust he will be 
enabled to keep it. I observed that he was 
quite serious, and pretty soon saw the tears 
stealing down his cheeks, 

“ What is the matter, my dear?” I asked.— 
At first he hesitated, but soon I won him to 
reply. 

His answer made a deep impression upon 
my mind, and if any parent who may read this 
true tale, is guilty of the same fault, | trust it 
may lead him to think also, and to correct a sin 
which may cause the ruin of a beloved child.— 
He replied with another burst of sobs,“ My 
father swears, ma’am, ani I learned those words 
of him. Do you think if I tell him what you 
say about its displeasing God that he will do 
so any more ?” 

“T trust not, my dear child, at least, when 
you pray God to assist you in breaking yourself 
of this habit, you can pray for your father 
also.” “So I will, ma’am,” replied the little 
fellow, and we parted. Esre.ie. 





Reader—thou hast never been so near to death 
and eternity as thou art at this moment. Art 
thou prepared for thy departure ? 








LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR. 
January 15, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I am a boy ten years | 


old, and have been reading your paper for se- 








a 
COMPANION. 
bits, and crooked in all the paths which he 
' marks for his feet, and who is even now so near Po er} ° 
destruction as to be past recovery. He lost his —=—: 


veral years, and fee] so much interested in it, | 
that I have concluded to send you one dollar | 


as my subscription for the present year. 
had money enough, I would willingly take a 
trip to Boston, to see a man who can write so 
many interesting pieces for little children. 
Please send my paper to Moors Ordinary, 
Prince Edward County, Va. 

Yours withrespect, WuturaM P. Dupuy. 


Rowe, Mass., Jan. 15, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Companion another year, 
as I think the year is about up, and I wish to 
be punctual and pay in advance. [{ have to go 
three miles for my Companion, yet I think I 
draw a pretty good travelling fee when 1 get 
my paper. Yours with respect, 

Naruaniet Rice. 


Tremont, Me., Sept. 16, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Companion for the present year.— 
That little paper is a dear friend to our family ; 
we hail its approach with pleasure, aud I sin- 
cerly hope that you will live a long and happy 
life. Harriet A. Dow. 











Variety. 
IS THE SUN INHABITED? 


Sir David Brewster makes the following re- 
marks relative to the sun:—“So strong has 
been the belief that the sun cannot be a habit- 
able world, that a scientific gentleman was pro- 
nounced by his medical attendant insane, be- 
cause he had sent a paper to the Royal Society, 
in which he maintained that the light of the 
sun proceeded from a dense and universal aura, 
which may afford ample light to the inhabitants 
beneath, and yet be at such a distance aloft as 
not to be among them ; that there may be water 
and dry land there, hills and dales, rain and 
fair weather, and that as the light and seasons 
must be eternal, the sun may easily be con- 
ceived to be by far the most blissful habitation 
of the whole system. In less than ten years 
after this apparently extravagant notion was 
considered a proof of insanity, it was maintain- 
ed by Sir William Herschel as a rational and 
probable opinion, which might be deduciole 
from his own observation on the structure of 
the sun,” 








A BIBLE IN THE HANDS OF A TURK. 


Mr. Ladd, of Smyrna, relates the following 
incident : 

* Some Greeks in Thyatira, zealous opposers 
of the Gospel, conceived the idea, that if they 
could put a copy of the Protestant Bible, in the 
Turkish language, into the hands ofan influen- 
tial Turk, he would undoubtedly soon find 
enough in it contrary to his own religion to 
make him an enemy of the Protestants, being 
quite ignorant themselves of the contents of 
the Sacred Volume. They accordingly con- 
tributed a sufficient sum to purchase a Bible; 
and they gave it as a present to their Turkish 
friend. He commenced reading it, while they 
listened ; and after reading a while, he said 
that what he had read was very good. They 
said they wouJd come again and hear him read 
more ; and again, after reading, he pronounced 
what he had read to be very good. Again and 
again they met in like manner, and every time 
with a similar result, The Turk read the Bible 
also by himself, and began to converse about 
it, reading it to other Turks; and he is con- 
tinuing still in the same course.” 

—— 


A GLORIOUS THING. 


As John Foster approached the close of 
life, and felt his strength gradually stealing 
away, he remarked on his increasing weakness 
and added, * But I can pray, and that isa glori- 
ous thing.’ Truly a glorious thing; more glo- 
rious than atheist or pautheist, can ever pretend 
to. ‘To look up to an omnipotent Father, to 
speak to him, to love him; to stretch upward 
as a babe from the cradle, that he may lift his 
child in his everlasting arms to the resting place 
of his own bosom. He was overheard thus 
speaking with himself. ‘O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave where is thy victory ? Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

eR 
“BEGUN CROOKED.” 

One cold morning I heard the following con- 
versation between a child and a friend who 
spent the previous night in the family to which 
she belonged. Said the girl to the visitor,— 
‘Were you cold last night?” The visitor plea- 
santly replied, that ‘it was very cold when he 
put his feet down in the bed, ani he had to lie 
very crooked all night.’ Immediately the child 
replied, * That was because you began crooked’ 
Probably most persons understand the truth and 
fitness of the remark, who have slept in a cold 
room and a ‘spare bed,’ on a winter's night. 

But the remark, so expressive as originally 
applied, is capable of still wider application, 
and is suggestive of moral lessons. 

Look at the youth who is irregular in his ha- 
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regard for his parents, lost his self-respect, lost 
the confidence of his friends, lost all reverence 
for sacred things, and has approached to the 
very verge of ruin. And as you look do you 
ask the cause of all this? We answer he be- 
gan crooked. 

—_———— 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 

Just at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
the Rev. Dr. Rodgers of New York having 
written General Washington as to supplying 
the soldiers about to be disbanded with the 
Bible, the General in his reply uses these me- 
morable words: “Taccept with much pleasure 
your kind congratulations on the happy event 
of peace, with the establishment of our liberties 
and independence. Glorious indeed has been 
our contest—glorious if we consider the prize 
for which we have contended, and glorious its 
issue. But in the midst of our joys, { hope we 
shall not forget, that to divine Providence is to 
be ascribed the glory and the praise.” 


—=———_ 


HE THAT BELIEVETH. 


Dr. James Ruthven, of New York, not long 
before his death recited slowly, emphatically, 
and with great weakness cf voice, “‘ He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; and 
he that believeth not on the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.’— 
What « contrast!” said he, “there is none in 
the universe like it. What. vast consequences 
hinge on the question ! —Betieveta—I would 
like to see that word printed in capitals. How 
simple and easy is it; and yet how many re- 
fuse to believe, and perish. Unbelief is the 
only sin which the gospel does not meet. For 
this, it has no cure, * Ye will not come to me 
that ye might live.’ ” 

—<»—-—- 


JOY IN ADVERSITY. 

All birds when they are first caught and put 
into the cage, fly ge | up and down, and beat 
themselves against their little prison; but 
within two or three days sit quietly upon their 
perch, and sing their usual melody. So it fares 
with us, when God first brings us into straits ; 
we wildly flutter up and down, and beat and 
tire ourselves with striving to get free; but at 
length custom and experience will make our 
narrow confinement spacious enough for us, 
and though our feet should be in the stocks, 
yet shall we with the Apostles be able even 
there to sing praises to our God.—{ Hopkins. 

ee 


DETERMINATION. 

“The longer I live,” says Sir T. F. Buxton, 
“the more I am certain that the gieat differ- 
ence between men—between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant— 
is energy, invincible determination, a purpose 
once fixed on, and then death or victory. That 

uality will do anything that can be done in 
the world; ond no talents, no circumstences, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged crea- 
ture a mén without it.” 
ee 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Archbishop Tillotson, the ablest preacher of 
this day, thus sets forth the folly of the majority 
of mankind :—“ Many men pass fifty or sixty 
years in the world; and when they are just 
about going out of it, they bethink themselves, 
and step back, as it were to do something which 
they had all the while forgot, viz., the main 
business for which they came into the world, 
to repent of their sins, and reform tl-eir lives, 
and make their peace with God, and in time 
prepare for eternity.” 


a 
CLIPPINGS. 


Dirricutty Expiainep.—T'wo gentlemen 
trom New York, one of whom had been in Ca- 
lifornia nearly a year, and the other just arrived, 
were accidentally overheard in the following 
conversation at the Sutter House, Sacramento. 
‘Did I understand you to say, sir, that you had 
a wife and six children living in New York, 
and had never seen one of them?’ ‘ Yes sir— 
so I stated it.’ * How can that be, sir, that you 
never saw one of them?’ ‘* Why,’ was the res- 
ponse, ‘ one of them was born after I left,’ 


A facetious boy asked one of his play-mates 
why a hardware dealer was like a boot-maker ? 
The latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up.— 
Why, said the other, because one sold the nails, 
end the other nailed the soles. 


Some one has said of those who die young, 
that ‘ they are like the lambs which the Alpine 
shepherds bear in their arms to higher, greener 
pastures, thet the flocks may follow.’ 


Iu the Christian Church there are about two 
females toone male. In the State Prison, 
there are about six males to one female.— 
Which is the weaker sex ? 


There is a time for all things. The time to 
‘“‘Jeave” is when a young lady asks you how 
the walking is. 


A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent—a 
kind eye makes contradictions an assent—and 
an enraged eye makes beauty deformed. 


“The tree is known by its fruit.” The only 
exception to this is the -wood, which is 
known by its bark. 


J 








ORIGINAL. 


THE MOURNER’S INQUIRY. 
“ Wind of the winter night,” 
Hast thou some hope for me ? 
Canst thou tell of a loved one gone 
In a land beyqnd the sea ? 


If so, blow on, through tree and bush, 
Let nothing stop thy flight ; 

But hurry on, and boldly rush, 
Up to my home, this night. 


Roar of the distant sea, 
Canst thou a tale relate, 

Of one who sought a life on thee, 
And shared a sailor’s fate ? 


Then tell me, is the loved one dead ? 
Didst thou furnish him a grave ? 

Must I weep for him, as one who sleeps, 
Beeath the ocean’s wave. 


Bird of the morning air, 
Is there hope in thy sweet song? 
Canst thou warble a message in my ear, 
That will cause alight to dawn? 


Is he yet on the rocky shore, 
Hast thou caroled in his ear ? 
And told him of the anxious ones, 
Who are waiting for him here ? 
Then, fly to him again, 
Bid him no longer roam, 
But come again, their hearts to cheer, 
Who watch for him at home. 


Colchester, Sept. 27, 1856. Saraz. 





ORIGINAL. 


TO A DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Fear not, frail one, pass on, thou wilt bestrong 

In Jesus. The path is rough, but thou wilt 
conquer. 

He who loves you has triumphed o’er that grave, 

And will give thee the victory ; then pass on, 

The prize is infinitely more than has 

The danger power to threaten. Thou hast fought 

Long years of strife, in this rough world of woes, 

Then do not hesitate to go and claim thy crown, 

What can death’s terrors do, to one, with sucha 

Friend as thou canst boast. Thy enemies are 

Conquered. And the “King of kings” has 
travelled 

Through that valley. Then fear not, but start 


upon 
Thy journey. *Twill end inHeaven. Sana. 





MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 


This Book is all that’s left me now— 
Tears will unbidden start ; 

With faltering lips and throbbing brow 
1 press it to my heart. 

For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother's hand the Bible clasped, 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah, well do [ remember those 
Whose names these records bear ; 
Who round the hearth stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here they are living still ! 


My father read this Holy Book 
To brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who leaned God’s word to hear! 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What thrilling memories come! 
Again the little group is met 
Within the walls of home! 
Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried ; 
When all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 
In teaching me the way to live 
It taught me how to die.—[Morris. 


THE VEGETABLE GIRL. 


Behind a market stall, installed, 
I mark it every day, 

Stands at her stand the fairest girl 
I’ve met with at the Bay. 

Her two lips are of cherry-red, 
Her hands a pretty pair, 

With such a pretty turn-up-nose, 
And lovely reddish hair. 


’Tis there she stands from morn till night, 
Her customers to please, 
And to appease their appetite 
She sells them beans and peas. 
Attracted by the glances from 
The apple of her eye, 
And by her Chili apples too, 
Each passer by will buy. 


She stands upon her little feet 
Throughout the live long day, 

Ani sells her cellery and things— 
A big feat by the way. 

She changes off her stock for change, 
‘Attending to each call ; 

And when she has but one beet left, 
She says—‘ now that beat’s all. 


[San Francisco Era. 
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